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the Nature of the Government in Cuba ; and the Japanese School 
Question. 

Very valuable features of the Quarterly are, a " Chronicle of 
International Events," " Public Documents relating to Interna- 
tional Law " and " Judicial Decisions involving Questions of 
International Law." 

In a supplement are contained copies of important interna- 
tional documents, including Serlor Drago's letter of 1902, to the 
Argentine Minister at Washington, a letter which contains the 
authoritative statement of his doctrine; the text of the agreement 
between England and France respecting Egypt and Morocco, and 
the convention between the two of 1904; the text of the Peace of 
Portsmouth; the Newfoundland Act of 1905; our own Immigra- 
tion Act of 1906; and the General Act of the Algeciras Con- 
ference. 

As the table of contents indicates, the Quarterly promises to 
be an international book of reference for the publicist, the student 
of international law and history, and for the writer on public 
questions. 

Henry Loomis Nelson. 



THE HOHENLOHE MEMOIRS.* 

The English publishers of the Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe 
tell us that the translation is made from the first, unexpurgated, 
German edition, the book now selling in Germany being a second 
edition revised by order of the Emperor. It therefore shares the 
faults of the German edition — long-windedness and futile digres- 
sions — and has a full sufficiency of faults of its own, particularly 
in the spelling of German words. This last, as well as faults of 
proof-reading in the English text, may be due to the hasty prepara- 
tion of this translation, and may be forgiven, therefore, as they are 
not very serious. 

The German editor of the Memoirs, Priedrich Curtius, per- 
formed his task under the most difficult conditions possible. He 
had been engaged for the work by Prince Hohenlohe himself only 
a few short weeks before the latter's death. The Prince had dis- 
tinctly stated that the book was to be in the nature of a volume 
of memoirs, not a connected biography. It therefore became nee- 

* " Memoirs of Prince Chlodwig of Hohenlohe-Schillingsfuerst." New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
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essary for the editor to undertake the task of arranging a tre- 
mendous mass of miscellaneous papers, and printing them as they 
were, reverence to the wishes of the dead Prince forbidding any 
interference on the part of others. Had Prince Hohenlohe beer, 
able to supervise the work himself, he would doubtless have elimi- 
nated much unnecessary repetitionary matter, and, in the light 
of subsequent events as well as in the light of his own riper 
judgment, would doubtless have suppressed much conjecturing 
and prophesying anent politicial doings. Particularly in cases 
where the passing of time proved his judgment to have been a 
false one. 

Considering them as they are now, the two copious volumes of 
the Memoirs present moments of intermittent charm, records of 
much value in the more intimate history of so-called " high poli- 
tics" and long stretches of gossip, conjecture, barren tedium. 

There is one picture that stands out complete when one has 
finished the reading, however, and that is the portrait of the 
Prince himself. Careful and guarded though his utterances are 
when speaking of others, he gives us now and then a glimpse 
into his own inner life, and he gives us a great deal of involuntary 
self-revelation in his opinions of men and things. It is an agree- 
able personality, on the whole. A courtly, well-meaning gentle- 
man, taking the doctrine of noblesse oblige very seriously; earnest, 
high - minded and clean - living, deeply religious without cant, 
broad-minded, as far as it was possible for one of his station and 
his mental calibre to be, eminently tactful and diplomatic in pub- 
lic and private life. He is kind to those who serve him, amiable 
always to his equals whatever his private opinion may be, admir- 
ingly tolerant of the wishes of his pleasure-loving wife, although 
caring little for social gayety himself; he is not ambitious, be- 
cause birth had placed him in a position as high as he could wish 
for, but desirous seriously of doing some good in the world, 
and anxious to avoid the hollow pleasure-seeking idleness in which 
the lives of most of his class are passed. Of this he says, in a 
letter to a favorite sister : 

"The happy ones in this country and in our class are not the men 
but the women, provided that they appreciate their situation. Nothing 
more easily depresses a clever, thoughtful man than the consciousness 
that he has no object for his efforts and activities. Do not tell me that 
I ought to be content with my present sphere. It does not give me 
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nearly enough to do, and the occupation which it provides is not of the 
kind to raise the mind. It may be all very well for later years, but it 
is no school for life, and I must insist on going to school. I will and 
must recognize the truth of Chamisso's words, ' Let us work and create 
by means of our knowledge lest we should conceive the idea of blowing 
our brains out.' " 

A prince of royal blood who has such a view of life and seri- 
ously endeavors to live up to it, compels admiration for his char- 
acter, be his mentality what it may. 

The point of view from which we see the many men of many 
lands and the many stirring events that passed before the Prince's 
ken, is naturally a one-sided one. Whole strata of vivid life, 
seething through the march of eventful years in civilization's on- 
rush, were blank pages to him. They meant nothing to him ; he 
did not understand them. The bird's-eye view of life is not al- 
ways a correct one. It is far harder to arrive at a Just under- 
standing of values when life is looked at from above, and the man 
in the street has a better chance of knowing what Life really is 
than the prince of the blood who has never been allowed to form 
an opinion at first hand, has never had any opportunity of so 
doing. Hohenlohe travelled much, but apart from the varying 
landscape beauties, and the actual moving about in trains and 
boats, he did not travel. For it was the same cosmopolitanly 
educated, cosmopolitanly thinking, French-speaking circle of 
royalties, princes and high-priced statesmen that he met every- 
where. An occasional stranger from the great outside world who 
happened into this charmed region was too much of a curiosity to 
be understood as a type. Therefore it is unjust to cavil at the 
well - meaning, tactful Prince because he did not write about 
things he did not know nor understand. He showed his tact and 
his wisdom by restricting himself to subjects that came within the 
limit of his particular sort of knowledge of life. 

Within these limits he saw much. His desire for public life 
led him first into the service of Bavaria — his position as 
mediatized prince placed him outside the necessity of allegiance 
to any particular German monarch — and he soon won the 
position of a Cabinet Minister. His total lack of the particular- 
istic patriotism which was then in its last throes and was keeping 
German politics in a turmoil, fitted him eminently for the post 
of Foreign Minister, and he became a necessary part of the diplo- 
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matic relations between Bavaria and Prussia. Prince Hohenlohe 
believed in German unity, and understood the growing power and 
energy of Prussia. He thought that German unity could take the 
form of an alliance of an association of Southern States, with 
Bavaria at the head, in union with the North German Federation, 
led by Prussia. He held out for the measure of independence to 
which Bavaria's history and importance entitled her, but it is 
easy to see, in spite of the guarded character of his political ut- 
terances, that Prince Hohenlohe suspected Bismarck's designs in 
drawing out the negotiations for union, in temporizing on any 
excuse. Dimly he foresaw that what Bismarck wanted was not a 
coalition on terms laid down by the still powerful alliance of 
Southern States. His scheme was German unity, with Prussia 
in the lead, the Southern States forced to come in on Prussia's 
terms. All he was working for before that was merely the assur- 
ance that the Southern States would lend him military support 
in case of war. Sure of this, he brought about the war, and then 
could dictate his own terms to the rest of Germany. Hohenlohe 
suspected this, but shrugged his shoulders and went on his quiet, 
tactful way, realizing how powerless he was against Prussian 
bulldog aggressiveness. 

When the Prince is writing of his many years in public life in 
Munich we wish he had not been quite so imbued with reverential 
respect for the person of a monarch. We would like to have heard 
something more, from one in close personal connection with Lud- 
wig II, of the life of that unfortunate king, whose mental trouble 
was drawing down over him just at that time. And there is one 
thing Prince Hohenlohe might have altered had he arranged his 
papers himself. It is hardly possible even for a prince of royal 
blood, in the light of what has come since, to dismiss Eichard 
Wagner with a few short sentences that show he was considered 
nothing more than a vulgar favor-hunting hanger-on of royalty. 

Prince Chlodwig glided naturally into Prussian service after 
many years of journeyings, public and private. He was preemi- 
nently fitted for President of the Beichstag as well as for Imperial 
Ambassador to Paris, both positions requiring the unselfish tact 
that would allow him to be merely a courtly " buffer " between the 
brutality of Bismarckian directness and the sensitiveness of the 
outer world. During these years Prince Hohenlohe bore to Bis- 
marck somewhat of the relation that a tactful, well-bred wife 
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bears towards a husband who has made his way by sheer force of 
talent and personality. Bismarck said what he wished to do or 
to have done. Hohenlohe translated it into the carefully chosen 
words of social and diplomatic relations, and things went well. 
Nobody's feelings were hurt, and the things desired were accom- 
plished. The Governorship of Alsace-Lorraine was another such 
" buffer " position, demanding infinite tact against pressure from 
above, discontent from below. Then, finally, at an age when most 
men retire from public life, Prince Chlodwig found himself 
Chancellor of the Empire. 

The last portion of the book, dealing with these years of exalted 
office, should be the most interesting of all. But it is sappy and 
unsatisfactory. The editor bells us that the events here spoken 
of are too recent, and the personages mentioned, most of them, 
still alive, and that therefore he could make but sparing use of the 
Prince's copious notes of his term as Chancellor. He promises 
more later; it is easy to see just what he is waiting for before 
publishing the later book. And it is also easy to see, from what 
has been printed, that it is in this portion of the volume that 
most of the Imperial-decreed expurgation took place. 

Prince Hohenlohe believes in a " king by the grace of God," but 
the Hohenzollern family are upstarts compared with the Hohen- 
lohes, and it is hardly to be expected that a veteran diplomat who 
had seen fifty years of active service would always be quite as 
devout, in his private thoughts, as his youthful master would wish 
him to be. What he does allow himself to say at times, or rather 
what the editor allows him to say, makes us curious to know what 
he really did say when writing in his private diary. 

Grace Isabel Colbrost. 



